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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 

This paper Is written in an attempt to perceive the 
current status of the controllership function as it is 
performed within the United States Marine Corps. This 
examination will be conducted with a view to a comparison of 
the method and procedures of the Marine Corps with a 
generalized representation of the concepts and procedures 
prevailing in the private, commercial sphere. Such a context 
of comparison will reveal several areas of Incongruity or 
irrelevance to some of the special situations peculiar to a 
public arm engaged in national security. However, the juxta- 
position of the Marine Corps practices with the broad range of 
commercial controllership should be instructive and should 
provide a fuller perspective in which to view the Marine Corps' 
endeavors . 

The course of the paper will progress from a basic 
presentation of the background and accepted current functions 
of controllership through an examination in some depth of the 
nature of these functions. Especial attention will be given 
to the more recent and increasingly complex problems facing 
the controller. These problems will Include the' increasing 
impact of mathematical and statistical analysis and system 
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design and maintenance. As a culmination and concurrently a 
solution to these problems, data automation and its influence 
will be considered. On the framework of this evaluation of 
the current state of controllcrship in general, the details 
of the function as performed within the Marine Corps will be 
examined. 

kith this broad and often elusive objective, it is 
conceded, at the start, that numerous areas of fruitful 
potential within the controller ship field will be given short 
attention if they are not completely ignored. However, it is 
the hope of the author that no major area of current function 
definition or possible evolutionary impact will be omitted, 
and that the sum of the entire discussion will, present a fair 
portrayal of the overall present state of the financial 
management function and of its accomplishment within the Marine 
Corps . 

An attempt to stop the clock for the purpose of 
leisurely perusal is an impossibility when the subject under 
examination is a dynamic, changing entity. Any suspicion that 
controllership has escaped the pressures for change induced by 
technology and society is quickly dispelled by the comments 
of those close to the field. For example, the following remark 
is provided by the controller of a large publishing company: 

Trying to wrestle with some of the changes that 
have affected my own job has proved to be 
particularly confusing at times. More and more I 
find that 1 can no longer solve the problems as 
easily as before; there are so many new uncontrollable 
factors to contend with. Financial management is no 
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longer a clear-cut, well defined field. More 
and more it overlaps into many other jurisdictions, 
and the financial manager must be better trained 
and more technically informed than ever before to 
handle his broadening field. 1 

This honest admission of the existence of the pressures 
of change is followed by some remarks on the influence of 
structural change, government and the computer. This last 
stimulus merits some additional special comment: 

Many people are not prepared for the thinking 
that is required to live in this bold and demanding 
new existence. In effect, the computer has caused 
a revolution of thought that requires a. reappraisal 
of many of the pillars supporting our business 
world. 

Or consider these remarks by the vice president of a 
major aviation corporation: 

The traditional role of the financial man has 
been past oriented. His new role will be future 
oriented. The old-fashioned controller with the 
sharp pencil was concerned chiefly with records. 

Tomorrow’s finance man must be a forecaster as 
well as a keeper of records. He will help the 
company make Internal and external decisions 
governing its future life. 3 

The observations of these two gentlemen are 
representative of the widely voiced and published concern of 
a great number of both prac tic loners and observers of the 



1A. Keith Buckland, "Where Are Vfe Going in Financial 
Management?," Financial Executive . XXXV (May, 1967), 23**24. 

2 Ibid. , 24. 

3john A. Moore, "The Financial Executive in the 
1970s," Financial Executiv e. XXXV (January, 1967), 29. 



finance function. In fact, the opinion of the sense of change 
in the field tends to claim not only a constant movement and 
response but an accelerating expansion and redefinition of 
the boundaries prescribing controller ship f s role. 

With an awareness of this element of change, this 
attempt to define a current system will necessarily deal v;ith 
the elements in flux within the system. Thus, vrith due 
attention to the pressures for change, the total description 
of controllership practice embodied by the paper will be an 
assembly of accepted statements of the controller’s function, 
the pertinent academic and technological influences on the 
performance of this function and an appraisal of the direction 
indicated by current trends. 

The question to be answered, then, is what is the 
present status of the controllership function within the 
United States Marine Corps. Closely allied and logically 
derivative from this basic query are the following subsidiary 
questions: What component functions comprise the general 

controllership function? What are the historical and 
disciplinary sources of these present functions? What, as a 
distinct impetus, has been the impact of automatic data 
processing on the execution of the controllership function? 

How does the Marine Corps accomplish the component functions? 

As a final question, the future role and status of 
the controller will be estimated in the light of the chosen 
present practices of commercial theory and the actual practice 
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of an organization within the Department cf Defense. This 
area of the paper is an area of digression into speculative 
suggestion and is representative of the conclusions of the 
author. 



CHAPTER II 



THE CONTROLLER'S FUNCTIONS 



The controller possesses an oddly inaccurate title. 
Within the enterprise in which he labors, he is not in control. 
How did this apparently gross exaggeration of job title cone 
to be? It can best be discovered by a brief etymological 
examination. An historical account of the word is provided by 
Frederick R. Bowie in an article noting the existence of the 
absolute synonym "comptroller " : 

The word, contr oller, apparently derives from 
the Latin contre~ro je , or one who checks against 
another. There ha.s~ been some speculation that it 
was a roll, such as a muster role, payroll, or 
other document that was checked against. J- 

The practice of checking is continued through Ancient and 

Middle French with the spelling evolving to co unter- rolio . 

In time the word and the function it described crossed the 

English Channel, Here the genesis of the present synonyms 

occurred; 

This job of checking on accounts, as would be 
expected, fell on the scribes of the day; they were 
the controllers . As seems to be the nature of 
scribes, they sought to improve the status of their 
positions. They reasoned that their title, 
controller , was incorrectly spelled, being based 



. ^LtCol Frederick R. Bowie, USMC, "'Comptroller' or 
'Controller'," The Armed F orce s Com ptr oller, July, 1969 , 
22 - 23 . 
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on the Middle French (MF) verb , contre . against. 

They further reasoned that it should derive from 
the MF verb, comp te , which meant account or 

count In 155-1, the word, comptrolle r. 

appeared . 1 

The arrival of the word comptroller did not expel the word 
controller from usage, regardless of the best guess as to the 
aspirations of the scribes of the times. Both spellings exist 
today and mean the same thing, although the meaning has 
expanded considerably beyond that of a scribe checking upon 
accounts. Both spellings will appear in this paper, although 
comptroller will be used only in citations or specific 
reference to offices or procedures that choose that spelling. 



General Functions of the. Controller 

The controller can be most broadly defined as the chief 
financial officer of an enterprise. The functions of this 
officer are listed by the Corporate Treasurers and 
C ontrolle r 1 s E n cyc lop edia as the following : 

ACCOUNTING. Functions relating to the 
recording and protection, from a book standpoint, 
of the corporate assets; the recording of trans- 
actions as a basis for determining the corporate 
income, expense, earnings, income and excise 
taxes, surplus, and financial position; and cost 
accounting, methods and systems, budgets, and 
the design, installation, and custody of books, 
records and forms. 

I N TER PR B T I Y B . Functions relating to the 
preparation, analysis, and explanation of 
financial, accounting, cost, and statistical 
results, as an aid to management in the direction 
of the business; for obtaining credit or financial 
assistance; for reports to stockholders; or .for 
other purposes of internal or external use. 

AUDITING. Functions relating to the 
establishment of internal auditing controls; the 
objective verification of business, financial and 
accounting transactions; and the coordination of 



3- Ibid . , 23. 
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accounts and internal auditing procedures with 
the requirements of independent auditors. 

TAX. Functions relating to the assembling 
of information, and the preparation of returns 
for income and excise taxes, claims, and refunds; 
the discharge of income, excise, and real and 
property tax liabilities; a.nd the relationship 
with tax agents and auditors. 

FORECASTING. Functions relating to the 
forecasting of profits and income taxes as at 
future dates, as a basis for cash, operating 
control, capital expenditure, advertising, or 
other budgets; the retirement of debt; the 
improvement of financial condition; the expansion 
or contraction of the business or facilities; or 
for other purposes of management control. 

ECONOMIC. Functions relating to the develop- 
ment and maintenance of economic and statistical 
information, and the analysis or forecasting of 
volume, costs, profits, taxes, and financial 
position, in relation to past, present, or future 
operations.-^- 

This litany of function is essentially consonant with 
that developed by the Committee on Ethics and Eligibility 
Standards of the Financial Executives Institute. The first 
item listed by this agency, interesting in its wording, 
states a function as: 

1. To establish, coordinate and maintain, 
through authorized management, an integrated plan 
for the control of operations. Such a plan would 
provide, to the extent required in the business, 
cost standards, expense budgets, sales forecasts, 
profit planning, and programs for capital 
Investment and financing, together with the 2 
necessary procedures to effectuate the plan. 

This wording is interesting in the use made of the word 

control , which appears to be specifically used to provide a 



^Lillian Doris (ed.), Cor-po rate Treasurers and 
Cont r oller's Encyclop edia. Vol. f (Englewood Cliffs, N.J. ; 
Prentice-Hall Inc., 1958), p. 29. 

2 J . Brooks Heckert and James D. Willson, Controlle r ship 
(2d ed. New York: The Pwonald Press Company, 196*3), p. 15. 
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a hint of translation from title to function. It is note" 
worthy that this vrord is preceded by the qualification that 
the controller operates through authorized management, a 
distinct reference to the traditional staff categorization of 
the controller. 

A further evaluation of controller ship activities 

which summarizes the foregoing and relates these functions to 

more general descriptions is presented by Heclcert and Vlillson 

in their book Controller ship . This breakdown lists the 

planning function, the control function, the reporting 

2 

function, the accounting function and others. This listing 
admits to some commingling of function, as is apparent in the 
overlap between reporting and accounting, but it is a useful 
device for analysis. The others listed in the final 
miscellany include tax supervision and operation, auditing, 
insurance supervision and general external liaison. Also 
included is the executive operation of those under the 
organizational control of the controller.^ Comment on this 
last Item of responsibility is also provided in the Corpora. te 
Treasurer's and Controllers Encyclopedia : 

In addition to the duties that may generally 
pertain to an office, the incumbent has the 
responsibilities that are common to all super" 
visors. Thus, within his own segment of the 
enterprise, a treasurer or controller has some 
measure of responsibility for the plan of 

lib id. 



• 2 Ibid ., pp. 15-14. 

3 Ibid . , p. 14. 
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organization, personnel administration, and 
the effect of their operations upon the 
finances of the company. Like ail supervisors, 
he must see that his performance of supervisory 
functions coordinates with the policies and 
procedures of the company as a whole. 1- 

This brief description of the functions and 
responsibilities of the controllership does provide insight 
into the rather broad range of involvement in the vitals of 
the firm or enterprise that is performed by this agency. It 
is noted that the traditional organizational assignment of 
the controller has been as staff rather than as line. Although 
the substance dealt with is the denominator of the business, 
i.e., financial measurement and analysis, the controller has 
historically provided recommendations and plans rather than 
directives. The decisions for or against acceptance and 
implementation of the output of the controller's expertise has 
remained a line function. However, as noted in the preceding 
cite, the staff agency may have considerable line responsibility 
of its own, although not to the degree that the strategic- 
corporate decisions are within its cognizance. 

This traditional categorization of the controllership 
as staff is a matter of some vagueness and confusion which 
becomes apparent when the responsibilities and functions of the 
controller are assumed within the line organization by a vice- 
president or other of similar status. With such assignment 
of function, the separation of line and staff becomes less 
clearly defined, and the directive powers of the head financial 

1-Dor is , Corp orate Treasurer's and C ontroller's 
Encyclopedia , p . 22 . 
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executive are increased. Although such instances exist as a 
result of corporate philosophy, objective or random 
circumstance, the traditional role as a staff agency '.rill be 
an assumption of the discussion contained in this paper. 

For our examination of the coaiponents of the general 
controller ship function, the summary descriptions previously 
mentioned will be used for categorization, but will be taken 
in what is considered a more workable sequence. Thus, the 
specifics of the controllership function will be investigated 
in the order of accounting, reporting, control and planning. 

The Accounting Function 

Accounting is the keystone function of the controller. 
From tills procedure of purposeful recording he derives the 
building blocks of his professional structure. This ancient 
art of weights and measurements of money is, as is the overall 
controllership, expanding and escaping the "sharp pencil" 
stereotype. Those involved in accounting at levels above the 
bookkeeping level are gaining awareness of the managerial 
aspects of their efforts. In fact, the controller is the 
managerial accountant in the most basic sense. An under- 
standing of this essential component of the controller's role 
is essential to an understanding of the controller himself. 

The accounting system exists to accumulate information 
about the activities of an organization. A concise definition 
of the functions of the accounting system is that it: 
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. . . accumulates, classifies, and summarizes 
information on business transactions in monetary 
terms, ci ther actually incurred or merely 
planned . 

Another view of the purposes of an accounting system states: 

The accounting system is the major 
quantitative information system in almost every 
organization. An effective accounting system 
provides information for three broad purposes: 

(1) internal reporting to managers, for use in 
planning and controlling current operations; 

(2) internal reporting to managers, for use in 
making special decisions and in formulating 
long-range plans; and (3) external reporting to 
stockholders, government and other outside 
parties . 2 

From these two broad statements of function and 
purposes, two distinctions beeome clear. First is the 
separation between events that have already occurred, or 
historical events, and those events that are planned. Secondly 
the alternative purpose of internal, or managerial uses of 
accounting is compared with the external reporting or financial 
accounting purpose. There is general agreement on these 
distinctions. Robert N. Anthony, in his primary textbook on 
accounting, notes the distinction between the concepts of 
financial and management accounting.-^ Further support is 
supplied in a widely used text, which states: 



^Wallace M. Carrithers and Ernest H. Weinwurm, 

Business Information and Accounting Systems (Columbus, Ohio: 
Charles E. Merrill Books, Inc., 1967") , p. 19. 

^Charles T. Horngren, Accou nting for Management Control 
An In troductio n (Englewood Cliffs, K.J. : Prentice Hall, Inc., 

19357, pp'.* 3-47 

^Robert N. Anthony, Management Account i ng. Text and 
Cases (3d ed. Homewood, 111.: Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1964), 

p . 1 . 
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The ultimate objective of accounting is the 
use of these data, their analysis and interpreta- 
tion. A good accountant . . . looks for meaningful 
relationships between events and financial results; 
he studies the effect of various alternatives; and 
he searches for significant trends that may throw 
some light on wha t will happen in the future . 1 

The controller's responsibility for the accounting 
within an organization extends to both the financial and 
management aspects of the system. These aspects will be 
examined separately. 



Financial Accounting 

This is the basis of the broader modern concept of 
accounting. Essentially, the 'financial accounting function is 
concerned solely with the recording, in an established formal 
manner, of the historical monetary transactions of an 
organization. Anthony concisely declares: 

The purpose of financial accounting is to 
provide financial information about a business 
or other organization to outside parties- 
investors, lending agencies, regulatory bodies, 
and the public . 2 

He further treats the formal character of financial accounting 
with the qualification: 

The reader should be entitled to assume that 
the information is presented "in accordance with 
generally accepted accounting principles." An 
important criterion in devising these principles 



^Walter B. Meigs and Charles E. Johnson, A ccountin g 
(New York: McGraw Hill Book Company, Inc., 1962), p. 2. 

2Robert N. Anthony, John Dearden, and Richard Vancil, 
Managem ent C ontro l Systems (Homewood, 111.: Richard D. Irwin, 

Inc., 1965 f, p, 12 . 



